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robbers and murderers, the social structure would fall to pieces and there 
would be a diminution of wealth, happiness, and welfare. It is true that the 
individual's chances of success and happiness would be diminished in a dis- 
ordered society, that immorality as a universal law of life would defeat the 
very object of life. And it may be said, in general it is to the interest of the 
individuals of society to care for the public good. But it does not follow from 
this that the interest of this or that particular individual, in the sense of his 
pleasure, will be in every case, and so long as he lives, identical with the 
public happiness. If everybody behaved as certain captains of industry 
are said to have behaved, society would sink to the level of the primitive 
horde: in injuring others we (as a group) would be injuring ourselves (as a 
group). But the individual captain of industry who has succeeded in defraud- 
ing others without being found out can hardly be said to have damaged him- 
self, to have diminished his pleasure-returns, to have robbed himself in robbing 
others. It may be true, as M. Novicow says, that it is not to the interest of 
judges as a class to sell themselves because judges receive the best treatment 
in countries in which judges do not sell themselves. But it may be to the 
interest of a particular judge to sell himself, nonetheless, in the sense that 
wealth will mean happiness for him personally; and the treatment of judges 
as a class may be a matter of perfect indifference to him. Only in case the 
judge is interested in something other than his own pleasant thrills can it be 
said to be to his interest to be honest. It is to the individual's real interest 
to be good, to respect the rights of his neighbor, provided we mean by his 
interest disinterested interest in others, provided we enlarge the notion of 
his self in the way in which philosophers like Green enlarged it. There is 
meaning in the statement that self-interest and morality are identical; but 
not in the sense that the particular thief is really robbing himself because 
if everybody followed this method of getting rich quickly, no one would get 
rich quickly. From the premise that universal theft destroys the welfare 
of the group it does not follow that a particular successful thief in a group 
in which theft is not universal will be unhappy. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Ethik. Eine Untersuchung der Tatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen Lebens. 

Von Wilhelm Wundt. Vierte umgearbeitete Auflage. Drei Bande. 

Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1912. — pp. xii, 304, iv, 306, iv, 360. 

The fourth edition of Professor Wundt's Ethics, which was first published 
in 1886 in a single volume, comprises three stately volumes, dealing respec- 
tively with the "Facts of the Moral Life," the "Development of the Moral 
World- Views, " and the "Principles of Morality and the Departments of the 
Moral Life." The second edition (1892), from which an English translation 
was made (1897-1901), did not differ materially from the first; but the 
third edition, which appeared in 1903, underwent important changes, the 
part tracing the development of the systems of ethics having been almost 
entirely rewritten, and the sections on the will, the moral motives, the moral 
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ends, and the moral norms having been revised to meet the modifications in 
the author's doctrine of the will. There has been no change in Professor 
Wundt's general point of view so far as this fourth edition is concerned; but 
a partial revision of the work seemed desirable to him on the ground that a 
system of ethics which proceeds from the facts of moral life and the develop- 
ment of ethical conceptions, and aims to discover the principles of an ethics 
that is to be both empirical and normative, cannot ignore the advances made 
in special allied fields. In his opinion, a system based on the facts has an 
advantage over a purely speculative one: the conceptions of the moral life 
and the norms governing it being a product of historical evolution, ethics 
itself is subject to the universal process of development which all scientific 
labor undergoes. It is true, no new discoveries are made in the field of ethics 
such as are possible in the natural sciences and may lead to a complete revolu- 
tion of theory. Nevertheless, ethics may profit by what ethnology and 
history learn concerning the moral phenomena of the present as well as of the 
past; new knowledge may be acquired here at any time which, though it can 
never alter the foundations of our own ethical convictions, may yet change 
our notions as to how these ideas have been developed and in this way have 
a bearing upon the basal theoretical problems of ethics. We must, therefore, 
pay attention to the results which have been reached by the new Volker- 
psychologie with regard to custom, myth, and religion, or, wherethe conclu- 
sions are still in doubt, we must take a stand with respect to pending problems. 
In order to bring his own work into agreement with the latest results in the 
study of the relation of morality and religion, of religion and myth, the origin 
of the family and society, and similar questions, Professor Wundt has carefully 
revised the portions in the first volume of his new edition dealing with these 
topics. He does not believe, however, that the new knowledge has rendered 
inadequate the general ideas advanced in his Ethics; indeed, he finds that, 
occasional corrections apart, many of the views formerly offered by him as 
conjectures have been verified and supplemented by a profounder study of 
the Volkerpsychologie. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

An Introduction to Kant's Critical Philosophy. By George Tapley Whitney 
and Philip Howard Fogel. New York, The Macmillan Co., 19 14. — pp. 
viii, 226. 

To remove needless obstacles from the path of the undergraduate who is 
seeking an acquaintance with Kant's critical philosophy for its own sake and 
not because of its bearing upon some special subject or problem, is the aim of 
the authors in this volume. To this end they have prepared a statement 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, following for the most part the Max Mueller 
translation. In this statement they have been able greatly to abbreviate 
the original without interfering with the progress or intelligibility of the 
argument, and also to omit many of the wearisome technicalities connected 
with Kant's division and sub-division of his subject-matter. Words of 



